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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

By  Consul  Henry  P.  Starrett,  MombKKa,  December  15. 

Letters  are  constantly  being  received  at  this  office  requesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  resources  and  trade  of  this  territory  with  a 
view  to  the  further  development  of  business  between  exporters  of  the 
United  States  and  importers  of  ICast  Africa.  These  inquiries  have 
recently  become  so  numerous  that  in  order  to  meet  this  demand  for 
general  trade  information,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
additional  interest  in  this  market,  the  following  description  of  the 
territory,  its  commercial  possibilities,  trade  methods,  and  suggestions 
for  entering  the  market  are  submitted. 

The  territory  under  discussion  comprises  British  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  German  East  Africa,  and  Zanzibar,  having  a  total  area  of 
over  700,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  more  than  15,000,000. 
Few  people  realize  either  the  extent  and  resources  of  this  territory 
or  the  great  commercial  development  that  is  taking  place  within  its 
borders.  Those  interested  in  hunting  know  this  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  wild-game  reserves  in  the  world,  but  they  seldom  take  time 
to  stud}'  the  commercial  and  agricultural  progress  that  has  been 
going  on  quietly  for  the  past  few  years.  A  few  wealthy  Britishers, 
having  been  first  attracted  to  the  country  by  the  opportunity  for 
hunting,  recognized  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Highlands 
and  acquired  large  holdmgs  of  rich  land  in  the  interior. 
Agricultural  Resources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  1-1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
territory  are  at  present  under  cultivation.  By  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  this  area  consists  of  small  native  farms 
receiving  crude  and  inefficient  cultivation,  but  the  European  settler 
is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
those  products  that  the  adaptabilil}'  of  both  soil  and  climate  seem 
especially  to  indicate.  The  ])roducts  of  this  character  that  seem  to 
possess  the  greatest  present-day  value  and  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future  are  cotton  (in  Uganda  and  German  East  Africa),  coffee, 
sisal,  rubber,  and  cattle. 

The  cotton  production  of  Uganda  has  increased  in  value  from 
approximately  nothing  in  1903  to  over  $2,000,000  in  191G.  In  Ger- 
man East  Africa  before  the  war  the  exportation  of  cotton  ranked 
third  and  was  valued  at  oA'er  $600,000.  The  industry  there  was 
developing  rapidly  when  the  war  cut  off  all  commercial  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  resulting  in  a  practical  abandonment 
of  the  plantations.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  British  East 
Africa  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  the  industry  here,  but  so  far  with- 
out success,  due  principally  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
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in  those  districts  of  the  Protectorate  where  labor  is  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful. 

The  sisal  plantations  are  largely  confined  to  British  and  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  In  the  former  colony  the  value  of  the  crop  in- 
creased from  less  than  $2,000  in  1907  to  nearly  $300,000  in  191G,  while 
the  latter  colony,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  produced 
over  20,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  coffee  crop  of  the  three  colonies,  and  also  includ- 
ing that  of  Zanzibar,  is  approximately  $1,000,000,  German  East 
Africa  having  been  the  largest,  producer.  The  rubber  industry  of 
the  German  colony  produced  an  annual  crop  valued  at  over  $2,000,- 
000,  while  that  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  amounted  to  only 
$50,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  4,000,000  head  of  cattle  and 
about  16,000,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  three  colonies. 

The  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  produces  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cloves. 

Mineral  Resources — Chief  Ports  and  Towns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  large  deposit  of  crystalline  soda  in  British 
East  Africa,  owned  by  a  corporation  that  has  not  as  yet  fully  or- 
ganized its  operations,  and  undeveloped  deposits  of  gold  and  mica 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  territory,  the  mineral  resources  are 
unimportant. 

Mombasa,  in  British  East  Africa,  Dar-es-Salaam,  in  German  East 
Africa,  and  Zanzibar  are  the  most  important  ports  of  entry,  and 
practically  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  hinterland  passes  tlirough 
them  in  ordinary  times.  The  first  two  are  connected  by  railways 
wuth  the  lake  regions  of  the  interior.  Other  important  cities  and 
towns  are:  Nairobi,  the  capital,  and  Kisumu,  a  shipping  port  on 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  both  in  British  East  Africa;  Tanga,  a  sea- 
port and  railway  terminus,  Morogoro  and  Tabora,  important  trad- 
ing centers,  and  Muanza  and  Bukoba,  ports  on  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza, all  in  German  East  Africa;  Entebbe,  the  capital,  Jinja,  an 
important  lake  port,  and  Kampala,  the  most  important  trading  center 
in  Central  Africa,  all  in  Uganda. 
Transportation  and  Communication  Facilities. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  territor}^  have  received  the 
closest  attention  and  supervision  by  the  Government.  The  Uganda 
Eailway,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Protectorate  Government  of 
British  East  Africa,  extends  from  Mombasa,  on  the  coast,  to  Kisumu, 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nj^anza,  a  distance  of  584  miles,  with  a  branch 
line  from  Voi  to  Lake  Magadi  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district,  95  miles 
away,  at  which  point  it  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  German 
railway  from  Moschi  to  Tanga,  in  the  territory  of  German  East 
Africa.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  1  meter  (3.28  feet)  and  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  coaches  and  freight  cars  of  the  type  used  on  the 
Indian  railways,  the  locomotives  being  of  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  Lake  ports  in  Uganda  are  connected  with  the 
railway  terminus  at  Kisumu  by  a  modern  steamship  service,  and 
many  of  the  interior  points  in  that  Protectorate  are  reached  by 
motor  transports  and  one  short  railway  line.  Freight  on  the  Uganda 
Eailway  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  rate  charged  running  from 
2  cents  to  35  cents  (United  States  currency)  per  ton-mile. 
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The  most  important  railway  in  German  East  Africa  is  the  Central 
Ilailwa}',  of  meter  gauge,  running  from  the  seaport  of  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Kigoma,  on  Lake  Tangan3'ika,  via  Tabora,  a  distance  of  982 
miles.  Another  important  raihvay  is  that  running  from  the  seaport 
of  Tanga  to  Moschi  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district,  a  distance  of  219 
miles.  Freight  rates  are  sliglitly  loAver  than  on  the  British  East 
African  system.  The  railways  of  German  East  Africa  are  not  at 
present  a A'a liable  to  commerce. 

Telegraph  lines  connect  every  important  center  tliroughout  the 
"whole  territor3\  There  are  wireless  stations  at  Mombasa,  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Zanzibar,  and  at  several  interior  points,  but  the  service  at 
present  is  restricted.  Telephone  systems  are  in  operation  in  the  more 
important  towns.  All  of  these  public  services  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Government. 

Foreign  Commerce — Trade  of  Mombasa. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  territory  ifliider  discussion  in  normal 
times  amounts  to  over  $50,000,000  annually,  the  imports  consisting 
largely  of  cotton  piece  goods,  hardware,  agricultural  implements, 
foodstuffs,  and  structural  material,  and  the  exports  being  made  up 
of  native  African  products  such  as  coffee,  sisal,  cotton,  rubber,  hides 
and  skins,  ivory,  and  oilseeds.  The  chief  countries  suppljang  the 
market  are  England,  Germany  (before  the  war),  India,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  countries  that  purchased  most  of 
the  exports  were  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  order  named. 

[The  latest  statistics  at  present  available  of  the  trade  of  East 
Africa  are  for  1915.  The  following  statistics  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar  were  transmitted  by  Consul 
Perry  C.  Hays.] 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Mombasa's  imports  and 
exports,  by  countries,  for  1914  and  1915 : 


Country. 


IMPOHTS  FROM— 

TInUetl  stales 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Ceylon 

Austria-Hungary 

Belj^ium 

France  and  colonies 

Germany 

Ualy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

S  wi  tzerland 

Union  of  South  Africa 

All  other  countries 

Total 

Goods  in  transit  and  trans 
shipment 

Grand  total 


I   1914 

1915 

$384,480 

15774,719 

4,131,394 

3,515.817 

2,308,349 

2,243,364 

280, 923 

07,124 

84,439 

29,fi<)6 

123, 592 

150, 194 

584,505 

22, 183 

76.345 

Go,  523 

338, 795 

491,783 

75,518 

17,952 

9,397 

4,914 

54,085 

105,019 

126.928 

133,056 

207.035 

199,724 

372.151 

681,061 

9, 159, 139 

8, 505, 729 

592,288 

202, 071 

9,751,427 

8,708,400 

Country. 


EXPORTS  TO— 

British  East  Africa.. 

Uganda 

German  Kast  Africa. 

Belgian  Kongo 

Sudan 

Italian  Kast  Africa. . 


Total . 


1914 


«1, 162,901 

2,987,172 

1,217,979 

64,002 

911 


5, 433, 563 


191.J 


$1,4.')1,455 

1,905,132 

25, 815 

1,524,237 

189 

4,632 


4,912,460 


Articles  Imported  into  Mombasa. 

The  ])rincipal  articles  imported  into  INIombasa  in  1915  were  agri- 
cultural implements,  ale  and  beer,  apparel,  bags  and  sacks,  building 
material,  cigarettes,  coal  and  coal  products,  cotton  goods,  drugs  and 
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chemicals,  grain  and  flour,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  ware,  kerosene, 
machinery  and  parts,  provisions,  soap,  spirits  and  liqueurs,  station- 
er}--,  sugar,  tea,  telegraphic  equipment,  tobacco,  vehicles,  Avines,  and 
Avood  (timber). 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  chief  imports  into 
Mombasa  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements . . . 

Ale  and  Iwer 

\mmunition 

Apparel 

Bags  and  sacks 

Beads 

Books  and  printed  matter.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  and  coppenvare 

Building  material 

Cigarettes 

Coal  and  coal  products 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  cbemicals 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

Firearms 

Furmture 

Giain  and  flour 

Hard\vare 

Iron  and  steel  ware 

Kerosene 

Live  stoc^ 

Machinery  and  parts 

Miscellaneous  manufacturcd 
goods 


1914 

1915 

$135,057 

$75, 125 

50,535 

129,053 

32. 190 

10,042 

137,413 

81,916 

135.522 

139,210 

17,520 

15,879 

32,403 

30, 973 

CO, 599 

36, 895 

92. 243 

20. 667 

135, 169 

02, 748 

88, 108 

200, 656 

159,482 

92,837 

1,679,866 

1,931.891 

.  72,843 

90.660 

55.863 

43,402 

50, 493 

13,309 

53,877 

27,018 

608, 587 

511,921 

98,838 

68, 199 

244,886 

196,326 

72,030 

112,422 

29,033 

15,143 

356,519 

217, 924 

281, 800 

203,344  j 

Articles. 


Provisions , 

Railway,  tramway, and  road 

material 

Salt , 

Soap 

Spirits  and  Liquors 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Tea 

Telegraphic  equipment , 

Tobacco , 

Vehicles , 

Wines , 

Wood  (timber) , 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles , 

Total 

Coin  admitted  to  circulation. 

Goods  in  transit  and  trans- 

sliipmeut 

Grand  total 


1914 


S493, 195 

578, 144 

20.067 
lOS.  759 
156,373 

64,038 
266, 826 

89, 243 
1,748 

83.8.30 
330, 653 

70.480 
136.395 

67.769 
808,741 


7,9.55.167 
1.203,972 


592,288 


9,751,427 


1915 


5632, 804 

31,220 

36,661 

120, 433 

250, 825 

63,282 

405. 238 

68.077 

208, 697 

225.678 

219. 383 

93.847 

52. 335 

48,210 

790.930 


7,573,213 
932.486 


202,671 


8,708,400 


Cotton  Goods  Principal  Import. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods,  as  in  previous  years,  took  the  highest 
place  in  the  list  of  imported  articles  into  Mombasa.  In  1915  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  this  article  of  a  little  over  $250,000 
as  compared  wdth  that  of  1914,  but  a  decrease  of  over  $1,000,000 
under  that  of  1913.  The  latter  difference  was  due  largely  to  the 
cutting  off  the  trade  with  German  East  Africa,  as  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  large  consignments  of  these  goods  passed  through 
the  customs  entry  of  Mombasa  to  the  German  colony. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantit}'  and  value  of  the  different 
classes  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Mombasa  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Class. 


Bleached -yards . 

Unbleached do. 

Printed do . 

Dved do. 


Blankets . 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  manufactures,  unenumcratcd . 


.  number - 


Total. 


1914 


Quantity.       Value 


2,736,659 

11,455,708 

1,715,452 

2,404,838 

856,612 


5190,352 
712,594 
154,515 
259,556 
246,016 
4,338 
112,315 


1, 097, 866 


Quantity.      Value. 


1,969,394 

16,164,879 

2,002,821 

2,821,998 

641,847 


$154, 215 
889, 427 
197,811 
366,312 
2)8,048 
4,482 
111,596 


1,931,891 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Mombasa 
in  1915  was  $774,719,  as  compared  with  $384,480  in  1914  and  $904,381 
in  1913.  These  values  were  made  up  largely  of  importations  of  cot- 
ton goods,  a  ti'ade  in  which  the  United  States  held  first  place  in  1913, 
but  lost  in  1914,  and  probably  regained  in  1915. 
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The  Export  Trade  of  Mombasa. 

The  values  of  the  exports  from  Mombasa  in  1013,  1914,  and  1915 
were  $0,807,504,  $5,433,568,  and  $4,912,400,  respectively. 

The  chiei'  items  of  export  from  British  East  Africa  were  beans 
and  peas,  coffee,  copra,  fiber,  goatskins,  ivory,  oxhides,  potatoes, 
sesame,  and  wax;  from  Uganda,  chillies,  coffee,  cotton,  cotton  seed, 
goatskins,  ivory,  oxhides,  and  sesame;  and  from  (he  Belgian  Kongo, 
through  Mombasa,  gold,  ivory,  and  wild  rubber. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Mombasa  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles.  ' 

191-1 

1915 

Beans  and  peas 

$18,486 

26, 615 

287,801 

95, 060 

2,331,582 

162, 082 

32, 931 

11,557 

89,443 

1,636,546 

$17,408 

39, 677 
341,804 

56,459 

1,120,375 

375,677 

26, 117 
1,386,995 

16,540 
984,477 

Ivory 

$131,407 
33,479 
20, 780 
68,067 
181,880 
108, 984 
58,471 
138,397 

$191,555 

Chillies     

Maize  (com) 

5,844 
16, 777 

Coffee 

Potatoes 

Copra 

Rubber 

38,472 

Cotton 

Seeds:  Cotton,  rubber,  etc. . . 
Sesame     

45, 585 

Fibers 

150, 651 

Ghee 

Wax 

21,115 

Gold 

All  other  articles 

76, 932 

Groundnuts  (peanuts) 

Hides  and  skins 

Total 

5,433,568 

4,912,460 

The  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar 
(the  consulate  was  moved  from  Zanzibar  to  Mombasa  in  Marclt, 
1915)  was  $-241,289.  as  compared  with  $434,591  in  1914.  The  items 
in  1915  were  cloves,  worth  $204,493 ;  chillies,  $14,029 ;  and  goatskins, 
$22,167.  In  1914  cloves,  valued  at  $422,744,  and  ivory,  worth  $10,638, 
Avere  the  chief  items. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Zanzibar. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Zanzibar  for  1915 
show  that  the  trade  of  the  islands  did  not  considerably  vary  from  that 
of  1914.  In  imports  there  was  an  increase  of  $196,957  and  in  exports 
a  decrease  of  $116,483. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  Zanzibar's  imports  and 
exports  by  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Countries. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

United  States 

$152,526 

616,741 

40,684 

211,240 

22, 790 

136, 291 

279, 415 

1,337,995 

8,944 

ISO, 460 

728,024 

$92,744 

772,654 

2,203 

541,360 

26,217 

$434,591 

381,884 

10,648 

457, 867 

975,417 

272,276 

374,239 

0  844,342 

12,432 

2,088 

200, ISO 

?401,517 

United  Kin^d^m 

735,518 

Austria 

li ri I ish  East  Africa 

275,311 

France 

740,730 

<  i  ermanv 

G ennan  Ea.st  Africa 

India 

518,325 

2, 666 

172, 130 

1,783,768 

a  1,053,939 
6,121 

Italy 

Netherlands 

All  other  countries 

Total 

3,715,110 

3,912,007 

3,065,964 

3, 849, 481 

a  Fortsof  Bombay  and  Calcutta  only. 
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Articles  Imported  into  Zanzibar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Zanzibar 
during  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Bags 

Coal 

Coins 

Oopra 

Cotton  gooda 

Vlmr 

Gra  n: 

Matama. 

Rice 

All  other 
Groceries: 

Gheo.... 

Sugar... 


1911 

1915 

S32,372 

S33, 171 

123,726 

110,480 

77,582 

179,350 

152,2.33 

131,901 

6,53,863 

696,4-59 

85,6S9 

79,772 

05,778 

58,118 

710,967 

714,083 

116,426 

97,214 

128, 295 

103,082 

151,202 

194,057 

Articles. 


Groceries— Continued. 

Pro .  isions  (unenumer 
ated) 

Another 

Hardware  and  machinery.. 

Ivory 

Live  stock 

Petroleum  and  petrol 

Sesame  (sim-sim) 

Timber 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$63, 280 

122,611 

100,221 

46.767 

68,715 

153,791 

33,707 

42, 139 

66,  .598 

713,143 


3,715,110 


1915 


S 105, 359 
76, 247 
74,  217 
10,630 
87,807 
41,398 
31,0.36 
8,841 
93,637 
978,578 


3,912,067 


Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Zanzibar  declined  in  value 
from  $152,52G  in  1914  to  $92,744  in  1915.  As  cotton  goods  constitute 
a  greater  part  of  the  imports  from  America,  the  decline  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  withdrawal  from  Zanzibar  of  the  local  branch 
of  an  American  house  that  had  dealt  largely  in  American  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  by  the  closing  of  the  German  firms  that  had  dealt  to  some 
extent  in  these  goods. 

Among  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were: 
Cotton  sheetings,  worth  $36,232 ;  sundry  cotton  goods,  $10,214;  clocks 
and  watches,  $189;  crockery  and  glassw^are,  $144;  flour,  $6,362; 
groceries,  $1,169;  hardware,  $2,878;  hosiery,  $59;  machinery,  $2,086; 
petrol,  $2,135;  petroleum,  $21,085;  paint,  oil,  and  turpentine,  $141; 
unenumerated  provisions,  $6,638 ;  spirits,  $292 ;  tobacco,  $135 ;  and 
typewriters  and  sewing  machines,  $1,250. 
Exports  from  Zanzibar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Zanzibar  for  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


1915 


Cloves 51,083,990 

58, 775 
338, 733 
942,322 
259,837 


Ciove  stems . . 

Coins 

Copra 

Cotton  goods. 
Grain: 

Rice 

All  other. 
Gumeopal... 


52,061 
32, 469 

27,277 


$2, 239, 730 
20,978 
46, 828 
796,621 
238,495 

57,422 
IS,  612 
18, 746 


Articles. 


Hi'les  and  skins 

Ivory 

Petroleum  and  petrol 

Rubber 

Tobacco 

All  other  art  ides 

Total.. 


130,012 

59, 157 

80,321 

7,008 

31),  970 

303, 072 


3, 965, 964 


513,410 

10,969 

24,352 

7,366 

20, 624 

335.328 


3, 849, 481 


Trade  Methods. 

The  present  methods  in  the  foreign  trade  of  these  colonies  are 
somewhat  peculiar  in  that  practically  all  of  the  business  is  done 
on  indent  through  local  European  houses.  Most  of  the  wholesale 
and  nearly  all  the  retail  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chants. These  dealers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  the  largest,  do  not  order  direct  from  foreign  manufacturers  but 
place  their  orders  with  one  of  the  indent  houses  in  Mombasa,  which 
orders  tlie  goods,  arranges  for  the  payment,  and  extends  a  credit 
of  from  30  to  90  days  to  the  Indian  buyer,. taking  his  note  with  in- 
terest at  8  or  9  per  cent  for  the  accommodation.     IJnder  this  method 
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the  indent  house  becomes,  in  effect,  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  it  is 
upon  its  judgiiiont  and  past  experience  that  the  length  of  credit  is 
determined.  While  it  would  seem  that  the  resulting  number  of 
profits  and  connuissions  made  necessary  by  this  sj^stem  might  be  bur- 
densome to  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  practical 
Avay  to  handle  the  trade,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer to  protect  his  interests  if  much  credit  was  extended,  and  the 
fact  that  the  loc  al  European  import  merchant,  who  is  on  the  ground 
and  is  therefore  able  to  maintain  a  constant  vigilance,  has  b3en  long 
established,  knows  tlie  requirements  of  the  market,  and  is  usually  in 
a  strong  financial  position. 
The  Bazaar  Trade  and  Native  Requirements. 

Tlie  final  distribution  of  the  import  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  important  Indian  merchants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Goanese  and  European  stores  in  the  larger  centers.  These  Indian 
liouses  maintain  branches  and  agencies  throughout  the  territory 
and  they  are  the  source  from  which  the  great  bazaar  trade  is  sup- 
plied. The  more  important  of  the  Indian  bazaar  merchants  in  turn 
supply  the  Indian  traveling  trader  who  penetrates  into  the  remote 
regions  of  the  interior.  Neither  the  bazaar  merchant  nor  the  trader 
possesses  much  capital  but  operates  largely  on  the  credit  extended 
to  him  by  the  house  supplying  the  goods.  Quick  turnovers  being 
essential  to  his  success  he  is  content  with  small  profits.  The  writer 
has  seen  American  goods  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  prices  only  15  or  20 
per  cent  higher  than  they  could  be  obtained  in  a  New  York  store. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  freight  rate  and  duty  it  seems  re- 
markable that  this  could  be  possible,  but  the  dealer,  even  at  those 
prices,  claimed  that  he  was  making  a  small  profit.  His  low  stand- 
ard of  living,  combined  with  the  thrift  that  appears  to  be  natural 
to  the  Oriental,  gives  to  the  Indian  an  advantage  in  business  which 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the  European  merchant  to  over- 
come, and  this  explains,  to  a  large  extent,  Avhy  the  majorit}'  of  the 
retail  trade  is  in  his  hands. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  trade  of  East  Africa  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  demand  for  imported  goods  is  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  First,  and  greatest  in  present-day  value,  those  articles  in- 
tended primarily  for  native  use ;  and,  second,  the  smaller  but  increas- 
ingly important  demand  created  by  the  European  settler  and  the 
general  needs  of  a  new  community.  Whatever  the  character  of  the 
native  demand  may  be,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  native  will 
lose  his  desire  for  cheap  cotton  cloth  of  gaudy  colors,  nor  will  his 
desire  grow  less  for  trinkets  such  as  beads  and  bright  ornaments  of 
one  kind  or  another  with  which  to  adorn  his  person.  Those  who 
appreciate  the  character  of  this  trade  and  are  willing  to  cater  to  it 
will  reap  abundant  profits,  but  that  contemplates  just  as  careful 
study  and  preparation  as  in  developing  a  market  for  the  more  impor- 
tant items  of  international  trade. 
Price  Quotations  and  Credit  Terms. 

Nearly  all  price  quotations  for  goods  from  Europe,  Japan,  and  to 
some  extent  from  the  United  States,  are  given  c.  i.  f.  Moml3asa,  in 
English  sterling,  with  the  exception  of  French  and  Italian  quota- 
tions, which  are  usually  in  francs  or  lire.  Quotations  from  Bombay 
houses  are  in  rupees,  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  port  of  shipment.    Before  tha 
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war  Gennau  quotations  were  in  marks.  Local  importers  always 
prefer  to  have  quotations  made  in  English  sterling,  c.  i.  f.,  Mombasa, 
or,  if  that  can  not  be  done  on  account  of  difficulty  in  securing 
through  bill  of  lading,  then  c.  i.  f.  port  of  transshipment  (Liver- 
pool, Aden,  or  Durban). 

European  and  British  manufacturers  do  not.  as  a  general  rule,  re- 
ceive direct  orders  from  the  Indian  houses  in  Mombasa,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  credit  to  the  Indian  importer  is  not  raised. 
Even  when  they  sell  through  an  export  house  they  require  cash  or 
its  near  equivalent  before  shipment  is  made.  In  the  ISIanchester 
cotton  goods  trade,  for  instance,  the  manufacturer  will  give  a  2i  per 
cent  discount  for  cash,  or  draw  a  seven-days  sight  draft  D/A  (docu- 
ments for  acceptance)  for  the  full  amount  of  the  invoice  against  the 
London  office  of  the  exporting  house  through  which  the  order  was 
received.  In  cases  where  they  have  actually  received  direct  orders 
from  Mombasa  Indian  importers  they  required  a  deposit  of  lo  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  order  and  drew  sight  draft  D/P  (docu- 
ments for  payment)  for  the  balance  of  the  invoice  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  In  the  former  case  it  is  usual  for  the  London  export 
house  to  draw  against  its  African  customer  at  90  days  (from  Lon- 
don dating)  D/A  (documents  for  acceptance).  As  in  normal  times 
it  takes  about  one  month  to  receive  the  goods,  this  really  means  a  GO 
days  credit  to  the  buyer.  Within  the  past  year  long  credits,  such 
as  three  to  six  months,  have  been  abolished,  and  the  present  limit  to 
approved  customers  does  not- exceed  60  days  except  in  unusual  cases, 
and  even  then  90  days  is  the  extreme  limit. 

Bombay  houses  draw  at  30  days  sight  D/A  (documents  for  ac- 
ceptance), and  Japanese  exporters  not  manufacturers  have  recently 
quoted  terms  of  from  45  to  60  days. 

Banking  Facilities. 

There  are  no  banks  regularly  organized  under  the  laws  of  British 
East  Africa  doing  business  within  the  protectorate  only.  All  of 
the  banking  business  of  the  British  protectorates  and  colonies  of 
East  and  Central  Africa  is  done  by  the  branches  of  two  large  South 
African  banks  (the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa),  and  by  one  Indian  bank  (the 
National  Bank  of  India).  These  institutions  maintain  branches 
in  every  important  town  and  trading  center  throughout  the  terri- 
tory and  possess  every  facility  for  collections  and  general  banking 
business.  All  of  these  banks  are  controlled  by  British  capital  with 
headquarters  in  London,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  Standard  Bank 
of  Soiith  Africa,  maintains  a  New  York  agency.  The  prevailing 
bank  rate  ranges  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  transaction  and  the  standing  of  the  client.  Banking  practice 
is  much  the  same  here  as  it  is  in  Canada,  for  instance,  although 
profits  are  perhaps  somewhat  greater. 
Commercial  Ratings. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  any  accurate  estimate 
as  to  the  financial  standing  of  Indian  firms,  the  reasons  for  this 
being  the  natural  suspicions  of  the  race  which  are  aroused  at  any 
questioning  of  a  confidential  character  about  their  business,  together 
with  a  most  human  trait  of  desiring  to  appear  much  larger  mer- 
chants than  they  really  are.    The  only  reliable  information  that  is 
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safe  to  utilize  is  that  possessed  by  the  long  established  European 
import  houses  that  have  gained  their  knowledge  from  actual  expe- 
rience, and  by  the  banks  that  can  gauge  the  extent  of  their  customer's 
business  by  the  volume  and  character  of  the  transactions  passing 
through  their  hands.  The  new  firm  entering  this  market  musfe 
depend  absolutely  upon  these  sources  of  information  if  a  credit 
business  is  contemplated,  and  accept  advisedly  any  information  vol- 
unteered by  other  Indian  merchants  as  to  the  standing  of  one  of 
their  number.  Some  of  the  Indian  firms  here  are  of  unquestioned 
commercial  integrity  and  are  quite  capable  of  meeting  any  obliga- 
tions that  they  may  contract.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
of  the  other  sort,  and  the  respectable  merchant  has  been  made  to 
suffer  thereby.  So  long  as  this  condition  exists  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  newcomer  in  this  field  to  distinguish  between  them.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  confine  one's  efforts  to  the  development  of  the 
trade  through  approved  European  import  houses. 

Agencies  or  Direct  Sales. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  has  never  done  business  in  this  market 
the  service  that  the  local  European  house  is  prepared  to  render  is 
unquestionably  the  best  and  the  safest.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  larger  houses  of  this  class  have  their  headquarters  in 
Mombasa  and  through  their  branches  and  agents  they  reach  into 
every  important  trading  center  throughout  the  whole  territory  of 
East  and  Central  Africa.  Later,  when  business  relations  have 
become  firmly  established,  the  question  of  direct  dealing  and  the 
granting  of  credits  to  old  and  approved  customers  may  be  given 
consideration,  especially  if  it  is  found  that  the  competition  from 
other  countries  warrants  such  -^ction. 

Although  agencies  may  safely  be  given  to  the  more  important 
European  houses,  the  efforts  of  the  American  manufacturer  should 
not  cease  when  that  phase  of  the  campaign  for  business  has  been 
accomplished,  but  each  important  dealer  in  the  country,  whether 
European  or  Indian,  handling  his  class  of  goods  should  be  circu- 
larized, catalogues  showing  prices  and  discounts  should  be  sent,  and 
if  deemed  practicable  a  representative  might  be  commissioned  to  can- 
vass the  trade,  provided  the  business  warrants  the  expense  involved. 
Commercial  Travelers  and  Samples. 

There  are  no  restrictions  against  commercial  travelers  coming  to 
East  Africa,  nor  are  municipal  or  other  licenses  required.  The  advis- 
ability of  sending  salesmen  to  investigate  the  market  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  goods  offered  and  Avhether  the  volume  of 
possible  trade  in  that  line  is  worthy  of  the  effort  and  the  expense. 
Those  manufacturers  who  have  representatives  traveling  in  South 
Africa  should  at  least  have  their  salesmen  cover  this  territory  once 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  exact  situation  and  the  prospect 
for  the  future.  Other  exporters  must  for  the  present  content  them- 
selves with  the  services  offered  by  the  established  commission  houses 
of  Mombasa,  the  need  for  further  effort  to  be  decided  by  the  relative 
importance  of  such  trade  as  may  be  developed.  Besides  the  cost  of 
railway  and  steamship  fares,  about  $5  per  day  is  required  for  living 
expenses,  the  increase  over  that  amount  depending  upon  the  enter- 
taining done  by  the  traveler  and  the  excess  baggage  rates  for  samples 
carried. 
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Any  representative  visiting  the  territory,  however,  should  be 
provided  with  a  complete  line  of  samples,  as  mere  pictures  in  cata- 
logues will  not  accomplish  tlie  best  result.  There  is  no  customs  duty 
on  samples  that  are  not  intended  for  sale  and  that  are  entered  as  such 
and  later  taken  out  of  the  country,  but  customs  officials  require  a 
small  deposit  upon  entry,  the  same  being  refunded  at  the  time  of  de- 
parture. 
Advertising, 

The  necessity  for  newspaper  advertising  in  East  Africa  is  not  indi- 
cated for  those  articles  intended  for  the  native  trade,  as  all  of  the 
newspapers  are  printed  in  English  and  are  read  only  by  the  European 
population  and  to  some  extent  by  the  English-speaking  Indian  mer- 
chants. The  circulation  of  these  papers  is  small  and  the  advertising 
rate  high,  being  about  45  cents  per  inch  for  each  insertion.  However, 
if  the  exporter  desires  to  reach  the  European  planter  class,  these  pa- 
pers probably  offer  the  best  medium  for  doing  so,  especiall}^  if  an 
active  agent  has  been  appointed  who  will  give  prompt  attention  to 
inquiries. 

Street  advertising  is  confined  to  enameled  signs  such  as  are  used 
in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  these  are  nearly  always 
in  the  English  language,  the  exceptions  being  a  few  signs  in  Arabic 
and  SAvahili.  No  large  field  signboards  are  used,  nor  is  bill  posting 
practiced.  There  being  no  street  car  lines  in  the  territorj^,  no  adver- 
tising of  that  character  is  done. 

Advertising  novelties  of  various  kinds  are  used  for  distribution 
among  the  natives,  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages  where  the  pop- 
ulation has  acquired  some  desire  for  certain  manufactured  products 
such  as  soap,  cutlery,  small  hardAvare,  etc.  These  novelties,  however, 
should  consist  either  of  articles  of  general  utility  such  as  cups,  knives, 
combs,  pocket  mirrors,  etc.,  or  should  be  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
adornment  and  should  be  bright  and  pleasing  to  the  native  eye. 

While  there  is  no  duty  on  catalogues,  printed  literature,  and  similar 
advertising  matter,  novelties  that  by  their  nature  are  capable  of  being 
sold  in  the  bazaars  pay  a  dut}^  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Catalogues  and  Correspondence. 

Cat^dogues  and  other  trade  literature  which  do  not  show  prices  and 
discounts  are  practically  worthless  to  the  merchants  here  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  nearly  four  months  for  the  inquiry  to  reach 
the  United  States  and  the  reply  received  here.  The  interested  mer- 
chant is  much  more  likely  to  place  his  order  with  some  local  com- 
mission house  that  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  all  the  informa- 
tion he  desires  relative  to  the  goods  of  some  competing  British  or 
European  manufacturer. 

Another  complaint  that  is  frequent,  and  the  cause  for  which  seems 
inexcusable,  is  that  some  exporters  apparently  think  that  all  export 
trade  must  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  their  cata- 
logues and  correspondence  coming  to  this  market  are  printed  and 
written  in  that  language.  Many  languages  are  spoken  in  this  ter- 
ritory, but  Spanish  is  one  that  is  never  heard. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
correspondence  to  merchants  in  this  territory.  Courtesy  should  be 
the  keynote,  even  when  that  may  appear  to  be  somewdiat  superficial, 
for  it  inust  be  remembered  that  the  tone  of  all  British  and  European 
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export  houses  is  always  courteous.  The  Indian  merchant  expects 
the  same  treatment  from  all  firms  with  whom  he  does  business,  and 
he  is  apt  to  resent  the  directness  and  conciseness  of  American  com- 
mercial letters. 

All  correspondence  should  be  in  English,  and  full  information  as 
to  discounts,  terms,  etc.,  must  be  clearly  stated.  If  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  do  a  direct  export  business  himself  he  should  be  care- 
ful to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  export  house  handling  his 
line.  This  is  a  self-evident  requirement,  but  many  manufacturers 
neglect  to  mention  it. 
Importance  of  Proper  Packing:. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Mombasa  via  the  quickest  route  is  over  10,000  miles,  and 
that  at  least  one  and  sometimes  two  transshipments  are  necessary  for 
all  goods  shipped  to  this  market.  A  12-ounce  burlap  should  be  used 
on  all  bales  and  other  wrapped  packages,  and  they  should  be  strongly 
bound  with  several  strap-iron  bands.  Boxes  and  crates  should  be 
extra  hea^^y.  All  goods,  whether  packed  in  bales,  boxes,  or  crates, 
should  be  protected  by  waterproof  linings.  Foodstuffs  and  other 
goods  affected  by  climatic  changes  should  always  be  packed  in  sealed 
tin  boxes.  Goods  sent  into  the  far  interior  are  transported  from 
the  end  of  railway  or  steamship  lines  by  native  porters,  and  the  limit 
of  a  porter's  load  is  60  pounds.  Therefore,  merchandise  intended  for 
such  destinations  should  be  put"  up  in  60-pound  packages,  six  or 
eight  of  which  could  be  packed  in  one  crate  for  the  ocean  voyage. 

Importers  are  always  glad  to  pay  the  extra  cost  for  these  additional 
packing  requirements. 
LangTiages,  Cxirrency,  Weights,  and  Postage. 

The  official  and  commercial  language  of  the  country  is  English, 
and  a  native  dialect,  Swahili,  is  the  accepted  language  in  the  retail 
trade.  Arabic,  especially  in  Zanzibar,  Hindustani,  and  some  Por- 
tuguese are  also  commonly  used.  The  currency  of  the  country  is 
based  upon  the  Indian  rupee  ($0.3244)  which  is  divided  into  100 
cents.  Most  of  the  import  trade,  except  that  from  India,  is  done  in 
English  sterling.  English  v.eights  and  measures  are  also  used  in 
the  import  trade. 

The  postage  rate  to  and  frc-m  the  United  States  is  5  cents  for  the 
first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  er.ch  additional  ounce.  Manufacturers 
still  continue  to  send  their  letters  and  catalogues  with  underpaid 
postage,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  the  sub- 
ject. As  this  residts  in  the  receiver  being  penalized  for  the  neglect 
of  the  manufacturer,  it  does  I'ot  make  for  cordial  business  relations. 
Complaints  made  by  Importers. 

In  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  Vtdiat  complaints  existed  here  against 
American  exporters,  this  office  has  investigated  the  subject  with  the 
following  results: 

Merchants  complain  that  drafts  and  shipping  documents  appear 
to  be  promptl}'^  dispatched  while  the  goods  covered  by  these  docu- 
ments are  delayed  for  one  reason  or  another,  resulting  in  the  neces- 
sity for  paying  the  draft  long  before  the  goods  have  been  received. 
It  has  been  explained  to  them,  however,  that  while  mail  service  is 
reasonably  prompt  and  regular,  cargo  space  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
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niid  the  present  conditions  of  ocean  traffic  so  uncertain  that  occasional 
delay's  are  necessarily  bound  to  occur. 

Importers  will  naturally  demand  and  gratefully  accept  ixny  con- 
cession that  may  be  made  them  in  the  way  of  creditterms,  but  when  a 
local  house  sends  an  order  accompanied  by  a  confirmed  l^ank  credit  it 
is  not  encouraging  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  manufacturer  stating 
that  sight  draft  can  not  be  drawn  on  accomit  of  the  war  or  for  some 
other  reason  and  that  cash  is  required  in  New  York  before  shipment 
is  made. 

Customs  Dutj'  and  Trade  Prohibitions. 

The  customs  tariff  on  all  articles,  except  liquors  and  exempted 
articles,  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  c.  i.  f.  Mombasa  cost  of  the 
goods;  that  is,  invoice  value  plus  freight  and  shipping  charges.  No 
consular  verification  of  invoices  is  necessary.  Duty  is  collected  on 
goods  in  transit  through  the  country,  but  full  refund  is  made,  less  a 
small  handling  and  warehouse  charge,  upon  proof  of  exportation. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  export  of  certain  African  products 
such  as  hides,  sisal,  rubber,  etc.,  is  prohibited  to  countries  other  than 
British,  but  for  some  of  these  items  shipment  to  the  United  States 
can  be  effected  by  a  special  license,  provided  the  goods  are  consigned 
to  the  British  consul  general  at  New  York  for  the  account  of  an  ap- 
proved firm. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks. 

Owing  to  the  present  lack  of  facilities  for  the  proper  examination 
of  patent  applications,  registration  is  effected  here  only  on  these 
])atents  and  designs  that  have  previously  been  registered  in  Great 
Britain,  in  which  case  the  registration  here  continues  during  the  life 
of  the  British  registration  or  grant.  The  Government  fees  amount 
to  70  rupees  ($22.71),  and  the  attorney's  fee,  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, amounts  to  45  rupees  ($14.G0),  for  each  application.  Prop- 
erly authenticated  power  of  attorney  must  be  furnished. 

A  trade-mark  can  only  be  granted  for  one  class  of  goods  and  a 
separate  application  must  be  made  for  each  additional  class  that  the 
trade-mark  is  intended  to  cover.  The  duration  of  registration  is  14 
years  subject  to  a  renewal  period  of  another  14  years.  Trade-marks 
registered  in  Great  Britain  have  the  right  of  priorit}^  here.  Govern- 
ment fees  for  application  and  registration  amount  to  23  rupees 
($7.46),  and  the  attorney's  fee  amounts  to  45  rupees  ($14,G0)  for  each 
application.     Legal  power  of  attorney  must  be  furnished. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Kegistrar  of  Trade-Marks, 
Inventions  and  Designs,  High  Court,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 
Ocean  Freight  Rates  to  East  Airica. 

The  shipping  situation  is  a  serious  one  for  the  future  of  American 
trade  in  East  Africa.  Bates  from  New  York  to  Mombasa  on  some 
commodities  have  increased  as  much  as  700  per  cent,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  increase  been  less  than  400  per  cent.  Before  the  war 
New  York  enjoyed  an  advantage  of  nearly  30  per  cent  over  Liver- 
pool, especially  in  cotton  piece  goods  and  similar  lines,  but  since  1914 
the  increase  charged  American  shippers  is  G75  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  to  British  shippers  amounts  to  only  100  per  cent.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  matter  how  favorable  prices  and  terms  may  be  for  cer- 
tain lines  of  American  goods,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  present  freight  rates.    The  only  remedy  is  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  an  American  line  of  ships  to  South  African  ports  at 
least,  as  transshipment  rates  from  there  to  the  East  Coast  are  fairly- 
reasonable. 

[A  report  on  the  freight  rate  .situation  in  British  East  Africa  was  published 
in  CosiMEECE  Reports  for  Jan.  20,  1917 ;  a  trade  directory  of  British  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  and  Zanzibar  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  or  its  district  or  cooperative  offices.  Refer  to  file  No. 
82S77  1 

BRITISH  SOMALILAND. 

By  Consul  Addison  E.  Southard,  Aden,  Ara1>ia,  February  1. 

The  British  Somaliland  Protectorate  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
French  Somaliland,  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  east  by 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  on  the  south  by  Abyssinia  and  Italian 
Somaliland.  The  Protectorate,  which  was  established  in  1884  by  the 
British  Government,  extends  approximately  400  miles  along  the 
coast  directly  opposite  Aden  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  68,000 
square  miles. 
Ports  and  Shipping, 

The  principal  towns  are  the  ports  of  Berbera,  Bulbar,  and  Zeyla. 
Berbera,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  from  10,000  in  the  hot  sea- 
son to  30,000  in  the  winter,  or  trading,  season.  The  population  of 
Bulbar  varies  from  7,000  to  10,000  according  to  the  season,  and  that 
of  Zeyla  from  5,000  to  7,000.  An  Aden  shipping  firm  maintains  a  reg- 
ular steamship  service  between  these  three  ports  and  Aden,  from  which 
port  Zeyla  is  122  miles  distant,  Berbera  141  miles,  and  Bulbar  147 
miles.  In  normal  times  steamers  of  other  lines  call  at  these  ports, 
but  as  the  result  of  the  present  abnormal  shipping  conditions,  more 
of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  by  sailing  dhows.  The  result  of  the 
substitution  of  these  vessels  for  steamers  is  shown  in  the  shipping 
returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1915  and  1916.  In 
1914—15  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  three  ports  of  the  colony 
was  1,603  of  88,092  tons,  while  in  1915-16  the  number  was  1,654  and 
the  tonnage  but  71,294. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Djibouti-Abj'ssinian  Railway  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Abyssinian  coffee  were  shipped  from  Berbera, 
Bulbar,  and  Ze3da,  but  now  the  steamers  take  on  their  cargoes  at 
Djibouti.  None  of  the  ports  possesses  a  good  harbor  or  modern  facil- 
ities for  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

Whereas  Berbera  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  port  and  naturally 
leads  in  imports,  it  falls  behind  Zeyla  in  the  value  of  its  exports,  be- 
cause Zeyla  is  nearer  Aden  and  is  still  an  outlet  for  some  of  the 
Abyssinian  produce.  In  1915-16  Berbera's  imports  were  valued  at 
$619,597  and  its  exports  at  $304,423,  while  Zeyla's  trade  that  year 
consisted  of  exports  worth  $401,208  and  imports  valued  at  only 
$232,285. 

All  inland  communication  is  by  camel  caravan.  There  are  said  to 
be  no  roads  to  speak  of  except  one  being  built  for  military  purposes 
from  Berbera  to  a  post  about  90  miles  inland. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Protectorate. 

Although  the  trade  of  the  Protectorate  continued  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  Avar,  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  show  "a 
favorable  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Imports  into  the  colony 
in  1915-16  were  valued  at  $1,030,525,  as  against  $987,230  in  1914-15, 
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and  exports  at  $927,442,  as  compared  with  $857,517.  In  1013-14, 
however,  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,159,174  were  imported  and  produce 
Avorth  $1,053,958  was  exported. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Somaliland  Government  do  not  give 
detailed  import  and  export  figures,  but  by  comparing  the  totals  with 
the  figures  published  by  the  Aden  Port  Trust  it  may  be  seen  that 
from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  Protectorate  is  with  or 
through  Aden.  While  some  discrepancies  appear,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Aden  Port  Trust  figures  may  be  accepted  as  showing  with  fair 
accuracy  the  variety  and  volume  of  the  Protectorate's  trade. 
Articles  Exported  Through  Aden. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Aden  Port  Trust  returns, 
accounts  for  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  British 
Somaliland  during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1914,  1915, 
and  191G : 


Articles. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Articles. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Animals,  live 

$236,910 
32, 955 
122, 710 

18,449 
16,853 

$237,211 
25,739 
72, 181 

5,939 
6,367 

$277,885 
42,859 
69,158 

34,662 
7,144 

Hides 

$67,622 
679, 500 
51,174 

$47,759 

430,402 

27,838 

5*43,745 

Coffee  

Skins 

(03  869 

Ghee 

All  other  articles... 
Total 

35' 260 

Gums: 

Arabic 

1,226,173 

853,496 

1  114  582 

Other 

British  Somaliland  is  an  important  source  of  supply  to  Aden 
markets  for  animals  and  animal  products.  The  abnormal  demand 
for  skins  caused  by  the  war  resulted  in  increased  exports  of  that 
item.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  skins  exported  was  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  but  the  increase  in  value  was  almost  50  per  cent. 
As  the  result  of  good  coffee  crops  in  Abyssinia  the  Somali  ports  had 
a  largely  increased  export  of  this  commodity.  A  brisk  demand  and 
excellent  prices  for  gum  arable  resulted  in  a  gain  of  nearly  500  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  this  item,  part  of  the  exports 
consisting  of  stocks  held  over  from  the  preceding  year.  The  demand 
was  such  that  in  some  instances  two  or  three  times  the  usual  price 
was  paid.  The  decreases  in  the  values  of  hides  and  ghee  exported 
were  caused  by  the  increased  export  of  live  animals  to  meet  an  un- 
usual demand  in  Aden  for  fresh  meat,  for  which  excellent  prices 
Avere  paid.  The  year  was  profitable  to  the  principal  industry  of  the 
Protectorate,  live-stock  raising. 

Articles  Imported  Through  Aden. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  returns  of  the  Aden  Port 
Trust  for  1913-14,  1914-15,  and  1915-lG,  shows  the  nature  and  value 
of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  Protectorate  during 
those  years: 


Articles. 


Cotton  piece  goods: 
Unbleached,      or 

gray 

Bleached,  or  white 
Colored,    printed, 

or  dyed 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits  and  vegetables, 

dried  and  preserved. 

Gram 


1913-14      1914-15     1915-16 


$212,081 
75,442 

SO,  534 
24, 752 

117,369 
15,771 


S137,057 
64,891 

31,595 
21,846 

93,327 
40, 270 


$137, 873 
96, 962 

41,500 
14, 196 

76, 103 
4,690 


Articles. 


Jowari  and  bajra 

Kerosene 

Rice 

Soap 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1913-14      1914-15    1915-16 


f51,380 
3,941 
295, 439 
5,122 
77, 648 
14,340 
76, 815 


1,020,634 


?54,632 
7, 475 
192, 529 
4, 8S9 
6:!,  520 
11,6;30 
54, 578 


1126, 822 
6,622 
152,215 
5,817 
S8,520 
10,365 
70, 567 


778, 239 


832, 15J 
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Eice,  which  usually  leads  in  imports,  fell  off  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions  and  economic  regulations  introduced  at 
Aden  and  Bombay  with  a  view  to  restricting  certain  food  exports. 
For  the  same  reason  there  was  a  decreased  importation  of  wheat  flour 
and  gram.  To  take  the  place  of  rice  there  were  greatly  increased 
imports  of  the  cheaper  grains,  jowari  and  bajra  (Indian  millets). 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar  receipts  was  caused  largely  by  the 
advance  in  prices.  The  falling  olF  in  dried  or  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  caused  principally  by  decreased  arrivals  of  dates, 
although  a  good  demand  existed  as  the  result  of  the  higher  prices  of 
cereals  for  food. 

Imports  of  Cotton  Goods — Share  of  ITnited  States  in  Trade. 

The  increase  shown  in  the  receipts  of  bleached  and  coloied,  printed, 
or  dyed  cotton  piece  goods  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  high 
prices  received  by  sellers  of  produce.  Their  prosperit}'  is  reflected  m 
the  increased  quantities  of  fancier  grade  clothing  purchased. 
Bleached  shirtings  and  colored,  printed,  or  dyed  goods  are  in  the  way 
of  luxuries  and  are  bought  when  there  is  prosperity. 

There  are  no  figures  to  show  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the 
trade  of  the  British  Somaliland  Protectorate.  Aden  merchants  liaA'e 
been  consulted  relative  to  this  and  the  following  conclusions  drawn : 

That  practically  the  entire  imports  of  unbleached  cotton  piece 
goods,  known  to  the  trade  as  "Americani,"  were  American  goods. 
During  the  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  war  the  American  un- 
bleached cottons  lost  much  ground  to  the  Austrian  and  Italian  goods. 
It  is  predicted  that  as  the  result  of  higher  prices  and  the  holding  of 
American  stocks  by  some  Aden  dealers  for  further  advances  the 
Japanese  and  Indian  unbleached  goods  are  going  into  this  market 
during  the  present  year.  A  large  share  of  the  bleached  cotton  goods, 
principally  shirtings,  imported  into  the  Protectorate  during  1915-10) 
are  said  to  have  been  American  goods,  although  Manchester  usually 
supplies  the  bulk  of  this  quality  of  cottons.  The  United  States  is 
said  to  have  sent  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  kerosene. 

Harket  for  Laundry  Soap — Exports  to  America. 

A  little  American  laundry  soap  has  also  been  imported,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  undesirable  shape  and  softness  of  the  American  article, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  supply  a  lasting  and  permanent  demand 
has  been  neglected  by  American  soap  makers.  This  market  has  for 
years  been  controlled  by  French  laundry  soap,  but  since  the  war  the 
market  has  not  been  supplied  from  France  and  is  still  demanding  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  Soap  is  one  of  the  few  articles  that  American 
exporters  might  hope  to  establish  in  the  Somaliland  market  until  the 
requirements  of  the  people  have  developed  a  demand  for  articles 
other  than  those  of  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  kind  for  food  and 
clothing,  which  now  form  the  great  bulk  of  their  imports. 

America  buys,  through  Aden,  about  half  of  the  exports  of  Somali- 
land, taking  most  of  the  skins,  coffee,  gums,  feathers,  shells,  and 
cowries. 

Raising  of  Live-Stock  Chief  Industry. 

Somaliland  has  no  real  industries  except  the  very  limited  home 
tanning  and  mat  weaving  carried  on  by  the  women.  The  grass  mats 
produced  are  principally  for  home  consumption,  and  from  the  leather 
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is  made  tlie  '' niiulais  urabi,"  a  native  sandal,  which  in  no<:>'ligible 
quantities  finds  a  way  into  the  Aden  market. 

The  country  inhmd  is  rich  in  pasture  lands,  and  the  case  with 
which  larize  Hocks  of  ponies,  cattle,  shee]"),  goats,  and  camels  are  main- 
tained supplies  to  the  Somali  an  attractive  method  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. He  lives  on  his  herds,  drinking  their  milk,  eating  their  flesh,, 
and  trading  the  hides,  skins,  and  surplus  animals  to  buy  dates,  rice, 
and  clothing.  As  an  index  to  the  number  of  animals  in  Somaliland 
it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  year  1015-16  Aden  imported  from  that 
source  92,580  live  animals,  21,!)5G  hides,  and  1,074,373  skins.  It  is 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for  meat  animals  for  the  Aden  market 
and  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  skins  and  hides  in  tliis 
consular  district. 

It  is  possible  that  the  future  will  see  the  development  of  mineral 
resources  in  Somaliland.  Deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum  are  said  to 
exist,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained.  However,  as  the  coun- 
try is  primarily  suited  for  grazing  and  stock-raising  and  as  the  ease 
of  earning  a  livelihood  in  this  manner  is  more  suited  to  the  Somali 
disposition  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  the  principal  industry. 
Native  Apparel — Opening:  foi-  Shoes  and  Canvas  Belts. 

The  Somali  likes  to  dress  well  in  conformity,  of  course,  with  his 
own  idea.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  him.  For  town  Avear  he 
must  have  the  gaudiest  of  colored,  printed,  or  dyed  cotton  goods 
and  fine,  snow-white  cotton  shirtings  and  sheetings.  He  wears  shoes 
and  socks  when  in  town,  and  if  the  time  comes  when  his  present  aver- 
age purchasing  power  increases  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
market  for  American  shoes.  Based  on  observation  of  the  Somali  in 
Aden  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  noticeably  partial  to  the  styles  of 
American-made  shoes. 

Another  article  of  clothing  that  he  finds  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental is  a  canvas  belt  of  liright  color  and  fitted  with  a  leather 
pocket  on  each  side.  Since  the  cutting  oft'  of  the  Austrian  supplies 
of  these  belts  he  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  substitute  that  meets 
with  his  favor. 

[A  report  from  Consul  Southard,  publislied  in  Tommerce  Reports  for  Jan.  24, 
19i7,  contained  a  detailed  description  of  these  belts  with  their  prices.  He  also 
Kent  samples,  which  may  be  inspected  at  tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  its  district  otiices,  and  a  list  of  dealers  in  belts  in  Aden,  wluch 
may  be  obtained  from  these  offices  or  from  the  cooperative  offices  of  the 
Bureau.    Refer  to  lile  No.  S3S89.] 

Currency  and  Banking. 

The  Indian  rupee  ($0.3244)  continues  to  be  the  monetary  unit  in 
the  Protectorate.  The  usual  Indian  coins  of  1  pice,  one-half  anna, 
and  1,  2,  4,  and  8  annas  are  in  circulation.  The  value  of  coin  in 
circulation  is  estimated  at  6.000,000  rupees   ($1,946,400). 

Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  Government  of  India 
circulate  and  are  payable  on  demand  without  discount. 

ThcCxotectorate  has  no  Ijanks.  l)ut  the  local  branches  of  the  firm 
of  CcAvasjee  Ii>insliaw  l'v  Bros.,  of  Aden,  accept  deposits  and  cash 
checka  dr;nN'ii  ;!<i-niiist  it. 
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